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OHIO YEARLY MEETING. 


A member of Ohio Yearly Meeting has 
kindly furnished us the following short ac- 
count of its late sessions; also the Minute of 
Exercises of Women’s branch.—Eps. 


The meeting, according to custom, con- 
vened this year at Mt. Pleasant, opening 
Eighth month 26th, and closing on 29th of 
the same. There were in attendance with 
minutes the following Friends: Rebecca 
Price, from Baltimore; Elizabeth Paxson 
and her sister Mary Buckman, from Bristol, 
Pa.; Margaretta Walton, from Fallowfield, 
Pa; Ann Packer, from Greenplain, Ohio, 
and Hiram Blackburn, from Dunniny’s 
Creek, Pa. These, with those not presenting 
minutes, were warmly welcomed. 

The committee continued last year to fur- 
ther consider some points in our Book of Dis- 
cipline, which were felt to demand revision 
before reprinting it, met, according to ap- 
pointment, on Sixth-day, the 23d. 

The Meeting of Ministers and Elders on 
Seventh-day was reported to have been a sea- 
son of favor. The meetings held in the fore- 
noon and afternoon of First-day were also 
acknowledged as occasions of especial spirit- 
ual comfort, the ministry being attended with 
reaching power. 

Daring the consideration of the business 
coming before both branches of the meeting, 
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harmony prevailed. The subjects usually 
claiming attention occupied the time on Sec- 
ond and Third days. In the meeting for 
worship on Fourth-day morning the solid de- 
portment and quiet attention of those gath- 
ered evinced deep sympathy with the testi- 
monies offered. In these the practical and 
spiritual nature of the religion we profess was 
set forth. 


Men and women met in joint session in the 
afternoon to consider the report of the Com- 
mittee on Revision of the Discipline. In this 
report a number of changes were proposed, 
which the committee united in believing 
would tend to strength and unity, being more 
nearly adapted to present usage and condi- 
tions. The proposed changes were with few 
exceptions accepted with unity. Points not 
accepted were referred to the committee for 
further consideration. During the joint ses- 
sion on Fifth-day these, as amended by the 
committee, were united with, the whole report 
accepted, and a ere committee in- 
structed to speedily place in circulation the 
reprint of the Discipline, with the changes as 
proposed. 

The most important change in the queries 
is that made in the fourth, which will read as 
follows: “Are Friends clear of importing, 
distilling and the unnecessary vending, or of 
the use of spirituous liquors as a beverage? 
Do they avoid frequenting places where thi» 
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use prevails and attending places of impro- 
per diversion? Are they careful to guard 
the youth from the use of tobacco, and do 
they observe moderation and temperance on 
all occasions?” 

The following advice will also be inserted 
in its proper place: 

“Tbe importance of abstaining from the 
use and cultivation of and traffic in tobacco 
is felt to be a subject demanding the serious 
consideration of Friends, since we believe 
the use of it to be baneful in its direct effects 
and also a strong adjunct to those tendencies 
leading to the use of alcoholic intoxicants. 
We are impelled to counsel those who have 
acquired this use, or cultivate it or traffic in 
it, to look well to the influence they exert, 
and to search for right leadings before they 
are satisfied that there is nothing required 
from them in this particular. The young we 
would entreat to taste not of this unclean 
thing, acsuring them that by no other course 
are they safe from a bondage which defiles 
the body and thereby may obstruct the 
growth of the soul.” 


During the two sestions held on Fifth-day 
the work claiming attention was concluded, 
and while jointly gathered the meeting closed 
under a solemn covering, to meet at Salem 
next year if so permitted. M. J. G. 


MINUTE OF EXERCISES OF WOMEN’S BRANCH 
OF OHIO YEARLY MEETING. 


Through the various sittings of the meet- 
ing our absent sisters have been brought feel- 
ingly near us, and regrets have arisen that 
they could not partake with us of that which 
has been handed forth during this season of 
refreshment. While we cannot convey to 
them a sense of that edification which has 
accompanied words of advice, instruction and 
exhortation, we desire to assure them that 
our hearts have been made renewedly thank- 
ful that we could feel that God is good, and 
that in endeavoring to love and serve Him 
the highest enjoyment is found. An aged 
sister has testified to the exceeding richness 
of a life dedicated to Hie service, whereby 
its possessor is enabled to enter into those 
joys accompanying a life of righteousness. 

The force of Scripture simile and the ele- 
mepts of practical religion have been held up 
to view with life and power. That burden of 
the Word which truly authorizes Gospel 
ministry; the coming of the Son of Map, 
which shall be as the lightning, which shin- 
eth from the east unto the west; the spiritual 
application of the Psalmist’s testimony that 
he had never seen the righteous forsaken ; 
the necessity for labor, that the soul may 
receive its daily bread ; that Gospel preached 
in every heart, which is the Lamb of God— 
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are among the points which have been pre- 
sented. 

The regulation of the life that now is has 
been shown to be our great concern, since if 
this be properly controlled there need be no 
anxious questionings about that which is to 
come. 

Simplicity of dress and address has also 
been brought clearly before us, as a care for 
the mature and a work for the young. While 
we are not called to any set form or cut, all 
who would enter the inner court must know 
a dropping of all that would hinder this en- 
trance. What is most mortifying in the out- 
ward may bring the greatest peace, if borne 
under obedience to divine intimations. 

Those indulging in the habit of exaggera- 
tion were cautioned to look well to the im- 
port of their words, since it is only by watch- 
ful discrimination that language is kept cor- 
rect and pure. A departure from truth, how- 
ever slight, does not comport with the dig- 
nity of noble womahood,and she who permits 
it in herself in a corresponding degree lessens 
the sweet aroma of refinement and purity 
which should surround her. 

In view of the many hindrances to the pro- 
gress of thesoul in its efforts to reach a better 
life, all were enjoined to watch, with the eucour- 
aging assurance that each yielding to the de- 
mands of duty however small, and each re- 
straining of weak and degrading tendencies, 
givesstrength, and as there isan abiding in this 
watchfulness unto prayer there will be a spir- 
itual growth known, and a rest given to the 
soul in time of tribulation. 

The young were exhorted to use the precious 
present so wisely that the future may give 
promise of even richer enjoyment, and each 
soul present to make all things according to 
the pattern shown upon the mount, that a 
cord of love may bind all together and to 
that sure anchor, the bosom of God. 

Added to the usual interest was that attend- 
ing the final report of the Committee on the 
Revision of the Discipline, which was pre- 
sented for consideration and decision during 
sessions held jointly with men Friends. 
Though there was at first, upon some points 
presented in the report, difference of opinion 
there prevailed such a desire for harmony 
and such a feeling that the good of the whole 
was the one object sought, that the slight agi- 
tation on the surface did not disturb the clear 
depths below. Those who entered upon the 
labor with a feeling of weakness are encour- 
aged to trust that unity and strength may be 
increased throughout the whole body. 








A DISPOSITION to judge others, turns the 
soul from its true centre in God, brings it 
outward, and takes away its repose. | 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
ISOLATED FRIENDS, ETC. 

From a letter received a short time since 
from Wm. Shotwell, of Sparta, McPherson 
co., Kansas, [ am informed that in company 
with fourteen or fifteen others, mostly family 
connections, they have been holding a meet- 
ing for worship regularly for the past four 
years, and in this time have never received 
a visit of recognition from any of their fel- 
low professors, unless quite recently (the 
Monthly Meeting of Orthodox Friends, dis- 
tant about fifteen miles from them, is under- 
stood to have appointed a committee for this 
purpose). Their location is near Sparta, Mc- 
Pherson co., between the Kansas Pacific and 
the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Rail- 
roads. They have been settled there for 
nearly six years, having removed from 
Canada, and they were, and perhaps still are, 
membeis of Norwich Monthly Meeting, a 
branch of Pelham Half-Year’s Meeting. I 
express a doubt as to their present member- 
ship, as I remember that some of our Yearly 
Meetings had the subject before them of 
erasing the names of those from the list of 
members who had been absent for a certain 
period without claiming their right in our So- 
ciety by any outward manifestation of inter- 
est in it—to me an unjust and arbitrary pro- 
ceeding. 

Many of our members are lost to Society 
and Society to them for want of a proper at- 
tention by Monthly Meetiugs to their records 
or lists of members, and a frequent revision of 
the same, The custom which obtains in some 
meetings, and should in all, for the recorders 
to meet with the members of their respective 
meetings once a year, and go over the list, and 
any changes of residence in that period should 
be noted, and, if not known, inquired into; 
and if an established meeting is found to be 
withia reach of them that no motives of false 
delicacy be permiited to prevent them from 
taking the course prescribed by the Disci- 
pline by sending their certificates after them, 
as much trouble and often hard feelings are 
saved by acting promptly. 

As an illustration, | may mention the case 
of a Friend who violated one of our testi- 
monies in the accomplishment of her mar- 
riage, and removed toa distant home, after 
seven or eight years’ absence, finding herself 
in the vicinity of a Friends’ meeting, she re- 
quested her certificate might be sent to it, 
yet this was not granted until she had passed 
under the care of the overseers, and had made 
an acknowledgement for her transgression, 
although at any time in all these years she 
had been within reach of the proper authori- 
ties, if they had chosen to act. 

It appears to me that the same measure of 








justice which forbids misdemeanors which 
-have not been noticed by Monthly Meetings, 
yet have been treasured up for long periods, 


being a bar in the accomplishment of mar- 

riage, should be extended to all violations of 

Discipline when timely care has not been ex- 

tended by those set as watchmen over the 

flock. Geo. S. TRUMAN. 
Genoa, Neb., Eighth mo. 30th, 1878. 


From the North American Review. 
WHAT IS INSPIRATION? 
BY F. H. HEDGE, 


All biblical religions claim for their scrip- 
tures an inspiration which distinguishes them 


from other, mere literary compositions. The 
Vedas, the Avesta, the Koran, the Law, are 


regarded as divinely inspired by their respec- 


tive inheritors—Brahmap, Parsee, Mussul- 


man, and Jew. Indeed, without an inspired 
word, and belief in such a word, no enduring 
religion could ever establish iteelf in the 
world. 

Christianity, born of Jewish parentage, 
embraces the Hebrew Scriptures in one canon 
with its own New Testament, and credits 
both with an equal and divine origin. 

The theory of inspiration which has com- 
monly prevailed in the Christian Church ia 
that of dictation. According to this theory, 
the writers of the Old and New Testaments 
were simply amanuenses employed by the 
Holy Spirit to express given thoughts in given 
words. They exercised no deliberation, no 
imagination, no thought, no mental faculty 
whatever, in their writing. Their function 
was purely mechanical; they had only to 
hold the pen or open the mouth, and hand 
and lip moved as the Spirit listed. 

According to this theory, these Scriptures 
are in no sense human utterances; there is 
no human element in them; they are not the 
thoughts, the meditations, the aspirations, the 
admonitions, the confessions of finite beings, 
but transcripts of the Divine. They are 
works of God, in substantially the same 
sense in which sun, moon and stars are works 
of God; they are works framed in language, 
as earth and heaven are works framed in 
matter, or what we so name. Consequently 
there is no difference of degree* in these writ- 
ings; Chronicles and Prophets, Acts and 
Gospel, are equally divine. From Genesis 
to Revelation, every word is the immediate 
utterance of the Infinite Mind. 

This theory, known in theology as the doc- 
trine of plenary, verbal inspiration, presents 
grave difficulties, and is generally rejected, I 
suppose, by honest critics of the present day. 


*The Swedenborgians exclude from this claim 
the Acts of the Apostles and the Pauline epistles. 
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The absence of any proof, the impossibility of 
any proof, by which such a doctrine can be 
sustained, will be felt as a prior objection by 
uuprejudiced minds. The Bible does not 
claim to be inspired in the sense of dictation,* 
and, if it did, if the doctrine were explicitly 
taught in the Scriptures, their assertion alone 
would not establish the fact. It would need 
authentication by an independent witness ; 
it would need that God by some other, exter- 
nal, demonstration should repeat and confirm 
the assertion. 

The doctrine does not answer the purpose 
for which it is maintained. The kind of 
inspiration affirmed has not secured the end 
supposed to be designed by it. The end pre- 
sumed is infallible certainty in religion. That 
certainty has not been attained. The Old 
Testament is differently interpreted by Jews 
and Christians, and both Old and New are 
very differently interpreted by different por- 
tions of the Christian world. Professing 
equally to seek in this volume the infallible 
word of God, they have not agreed as to what 
they found in its pages. Hence the Roman- 
ist argues, “ You must have not only an infal- 
lible word, but an infallible interpreter of 
that word.” The Church of Rome assumes 
to be that interpreter; but Rome has not 
been able to secure unanimity of opinion. 
The attempt to do so has resulted in suppres- 
sion of private judgment, or in schism. It 
needs for that purpose not only an infallible 
interpreter, but unquestioning submission to 
such interpreting, an entire surrender of the 
mind or suspension of its action in the mat- 
ter of religion, Whether such surrender 
accords with the purpose of God, implied in 
the gift of reason, is a question I need not 
discuss. 

The theory of verbal inspiration requires 
that copyist and translator and printer should 
all be inspired, or divinely preserved from 
error, as well as the author or nominal author 
of each writing. In short, it requires an 
endless series of miracles in order to accom- 
plish a result which, if it were intended by 
God, He might and probably would have 
effected by the shorter process of constituting 
each mind in its original make an infallible 
seer of the truth. It is fair to presume that 
God wills no such thing, neither unanimity 
of opinion nor infallible certainty in religion, 
but rather growth in knowledge by the exer- 
cise of reason, and such aids as are given. 

In combating a theory of inspiration which 
has still some currency among Christians, I 
am far from denying the fact of inspiration 
rightly understood. I believe in the inspira- 

* The term déavwores, 2 Timothy iii, 16 (the pas- 
sage often cited in defence of the doctrine), will 
not bear that interpretation. 
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tion of the Bible—of those parts of it, a 

least, which are not mere chronicle and nar- 
rative, but expressions of devout feeling, and 
presentations of spiritual iruth. I believe in 
it, not because the Church affirms it, but from 
personal experience, It meets me in the lofty 
strains of the Psalmist, it meets me in the 
burning words of the prophets, and in many 
a profound utterance of John and of Paul. 
I feel that here is something more than ordi- 
nary writing or deliberate artistic composi- 
tion—an elevation of mind, a kindling of the 
spirit, an open vision, a depth of conviction, 
which have made these effusions the litanies 
of nations, and fed for ages the life of the 
soul. The test of inspiration is the power to 
inspire, to kindle inspiration in others. This 
is not a question to be settled by dogmatic 
authority; it is a question of experience 
which each must decide for himself, and 
which, by experience, the ages have decided. 
Theologians and anti-theologians may argue 
the matter as they will: the fact that these 
writings have been the life and strength of 
many generations, that successive generations 
for thousands of years have drawn from this 
well, and found refreshment in it and a com- 
fort and a quickening which no other book 
could supply, is proof sufficient of their tran- 
scendent and exceptional worth. To how 
mapy sufferers in ages past the Psalms of 
David have whispered courage and patience, 
and breathed consolation and exceeding 
peace! To how many sufferers the world 
over they fulfill the same ministry now! 
How many anxious inquirers, struggling after 
clearness and guidance, have found in these 
Scriptures some word whose encounter was 
day spring to their souls! How many a re- 
morseful sinner, tossed and torn with throes 
of conscious guilt, has found here balm for 
his desperate wound! The Bible is the only 
book with which we are familiar that can 
ever be to us more than a book—more than 
the wisdom or entertainment or edification 
we find in it; the only one from which at 
times, in certain moods of the mind, a spirit 
seems to speak to us beyond the import of 
the letter; a spirit that knows us, and ad- 
dresses itself directly to the soul. To the 
critical understanding this will seem a wild 
illusion. It may be that; but to those who 
experience it it is very real. No other book, 
I think, can effect such illusion. In this 
sense the Bible may become, in our experi- 
ence, an exceptional book, exceptionally 
inspired. 

What precisely is the method of that inspi- 
ration, in what way it acts on the mind and 
speech of the writer, we cannot say; we can 
only recognize the fact. There is no better 
statement of it than that of Peter: “ Not by 
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the will of man,” but as “moved by the 
Holy Ghost.” The statement, as I under- 
stand it, expresses the motive power, but does 
not cover every thought and word of the 
writers. I do not suppose that their views 
and conceptions were blown into them, much 
less that the propositions which express those 
views were dictated from without. They were 
full of a divine spirit, and from the fullness 
of that spirit they thought aud wrote. They 
were not mere passive media of divine influ- 
ence, but active participators of, and co-ope- 
rators with it. Their writings are the genu- 
ine, natural products of the human mind, 
but of minds stimulated and informed by a 
higher life. They are the utterances of faith ; 
for faith and inspiration are different aspects 
of one experience, different sides of one fact 
—faith the human side, inspiration the divine. 

Inspiration must not be confounded with 
infallibility. The idea has been greatly pre- 
judiced by that confusion. A writing may 
be inspired without being in every particular 
theoretically and scientifically true. The 
will, the sentiments, the moral nature may be 
inspired; there may even be an inspired 
vision of great general truths, without that 
perfect illumination of the understanding 
which insures a thorough discernment and 
entire freedom from error in all the details of 
the subject, and in matters incidental to the 
general theme. I may believe in the inspira- 
tion of the first chapter of Genesis, without 
believing in the scientific accuracy of the 
cosmogony contained in it. I may believe in 
the inspiration of the fifteenth chapter of the 
First Epistle to the Coriothians, without 
being certain about a general resurrection of 
the dead at the sound of a trumpet, which 
that chapter affirms. In a word, inspiration 
is telescopic not microscopic, creative not 
critical ; it sees, beyond ordinary minds, the 
truth in gross, but not in all the details. If 
any one ubject to this view that it leaves the 
reader free to accept or reject according as 
the writing shall agree or conflict with his 
experience, I can only reply that I see no 
other way—no escape, but the right of pri- 
vate judgment, from the yoke of an infallible 
church. He who brings to the reading of 
the Scriptures the same spirit in which they 
were written will not be likely to go far 
astray in the interpretation of their contents. 

Rightly considered, the distinction to be 
maintained between inspiration and infallibi- 
lity will dispose us to appreciate inspiration 
in other forms than those which Christian 
tradition has commended to us. We shall 
not be guilty of the narrowness of seeiag 
revelation and the gift of God only in the 
Hebrew and Greek writings, which compose 
the canon of the Old and New Testamentz. 


There are other Bibles than those which con- 
tain the records and the types of the Jewish 
and Christian faiths. And, though immeas- 
urably inferior to these, the sacred books of all 
biblical religions contain, no doubt, along 
with much that is earthly and weak, some 
utterances of inspired men, which will live 
when the systems they represent are extinct. 
Nothing that is born of the Spirit, no genuine 
inspiration, old or new, Christian or ethnic, 
canonical or uncanonical, can perish. 

By no conservative device, by its own 
inherent force, it survives. Of literary prod- 
ucts, much that seemed, at the time, of sur- 
passing excellence is lost by the way as hu- 
manity advances; but, by some law of the 
great economy, the best things keep—the 
grand utterances of seers and prophets are 
handed down from age to age. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
“BE NOT HIGH-MINDED, BUT FEAR.” 


The daily accounts from the South may 
well incite us to serious thoughtfulness, and 
cause the desire so to live that we need not 
dread the approach of death. By a reflect- 
ing mind this condition of thought and feel- 
ing is doubtless measurably maintained at all 
times; yet is there not a double call for this 
watchfulness now when the visitation of suf: 
fering, sorrow and death in many of our 
sister cities at a distance is appalling even to 
us who are as yet exempt from the ravages 
of the direful disease? We commiserate their 
calamities, and would that we could assuage 
their woes. 

The appeals to our active benevolence have 
been met with a general response. Sympathy 
for the wants of suffering humanity in their 
terrible experiences has indeed opened the 
hand of the hoarding capitalist, and it has 
melted the heart of the calculating money- 
maker, as well as drawn upon the resources 
of some whose own comforts are often sacri- 
ficed thereby. All this is good, it is noble, 
it is praiseworthy. We rejoice in it, and de- 
sire its continuance in the present emergency, 
and in the future whenever occasions arise 
for the healthful exercise of this heaven- 
born virtue—sympathy. It ennobles our 
hearts to feel for and contribute what we can 
to the wants of others, prompted by the 
principle to do unto or for others as we would 
wish to be done by. At present we enjoy 
exemption from the sorrows and humilia- 
tions of epidemic disease; but it may come, 

What saith the angel of the pestilence— 

“And whither doth he bend his course? 
To-morrow’s sun shall tell 


Sad tales of sorrow, pain and death, 
Where’er his footsteps fell.” 
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Whilst admitting the imperative necessity 
of sanitary regulations and the righteousness 
of cleanliness in all its bearings upon every 
nook and corner, whereby the atmosphere 
may be preserved pure aud healthful as far 
as human agencies can effect it, yet let us re 
member that God rules over all. Hesendeth 
His “ rain upon the just and upon the unjust,” 
and, in His inscrutable wisdom, He visiteth 
His afflictions upon the righteous and upon 
the unrighteous. The earthquake and the 
whirlwind, the elements of fire and water 
may not be wholly stayed by human strength. 
And so the pestilence may stalk abroad in the 
land, desolating homes and hearts, while hu- 
man power is weak to arrest its progress. 
The lighta of science may reveal many local 
causes of disease, and alsu their remedies. A 
proper attention to the laws of healih and of 
our physical being may enable many to pass 
their lives in comparative health and com- 
fort, whilst others, with the same desire and 
aim, may find themselves sufferers from acute 
or chronic diseases which bafflz medical skill. 

These reflections have been penned under 
a feeling of jealousy, lest there be an excla- 
sive tendency in these days to the view that 
man can direc: his own physical welfare— 
that the “ills to which flesh is heir” may all 
be warded off by our own wisdom and know!- 


edge and by obsdience to the laws of health | our 


,of our Lord Jesus Christ. 


In hope be thou joyous, 
In sorrow be patient, 
Contented with little, 
Be debtor to no man. 


—- + en 


Memory is ruined by desultory habits of 
dipping here and there, giving forcible atten- 
tion to nothing. There is no law in mental 
philosophy surer than this: that the sharp 
edge of recollection is blunted by unregulated 
and indiscriminate reading. 

For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE QUAKER CREED. 


Friends’ Intelligencer of Eighth month 
31st has some editorial comments on a@ 
“ Formula of Faith,” and the same subject 
has claimed notice several time within the 
past year or so. I am aware that our 
Society has no written, or printed, or man- 
made creed. Our belief seems to be in the 
law written in our hearts. But it seems to 
me there could hardly be any plainer, safer 
or better expression of our creed than the fol- 
lowing saying of Elias Hicks: “ In deciding 
any question of moral right or duty, we must 
first test it by the light in our own conscience 
and the reason of things; and also by -its 
consistency with the example and precepis 

If relating to 
fellow-creatures, 





duty towards our 


as they are prescribed ia books, which we | examine whether it comports with that most 


should read and study. 
due place, but never Jet us ignore the certain 
truth that “ man proposes, but God diaposes ;”’ 
and in humility may we ever cultivate a 
reverent feeling of dependence upon an over 
we Providence, a wise and merciful Care- 
taker. 





SWISS APHORISMS. 


In the dining-saloon of the Hotel of Three 
Kings, at Basle, are beautiful carvings or 
scrolls of wood, containing ancient Swiss 
aphorisms in the German language. A friend, 
who lately visited that city, gives a free trans- 
lation of a few of these. 


Ir thou by all men wouldst beloved be, 
Hear, learn, be silent, and all conflict flee. 
Naveut in word, but much in deed, 

Quickest to the goal will lead. 
Wovtpst thou live on earth a freeman, 
Own no tyrant, feel no thrall ; 
Be thou true to thine own conscience, 
To thyself, and true to all. 


Let the right rule all thy actions, 
Justice govern every deed, 

Then results themselves will follow, 
And of these take thou no heed. 
Nove can find a better mirror 

Than a true friend’s honest eye; 
What thou findest there reflected 
It is truth and verity. 





Lt these have their | excellent rule given by Him as a criterion of 


conduct, ‘All things whatsoever ye would 
that men should do to you, do ye even so to 
them.’ ” 

I think we may azree that he who follows 
these directions, or adopts this as his creed 
and lives up to it, will do well, and will 
hasten the day when the Lord’s will shall be 
done on earth as it is done in Heaven. 

EpwarpD Merritt. 

Nioth month 4th, 1878. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


Concerning the Sheppard Asylum, we have 
received from J. Saurin Norris, President of 
the Board of Managers of the Sheppard 
Asylum, a note suggesting the correction of 
a slight omission in the article on the Asylum 
in Jast week’s paper. He says: 

“If it were to be reprinted, I should like 
to have the privilege of correcting some 
slight errors and omissions, particularly that 
of omitting the name of William H. Graham 
(of the firm of Alex. Brown & Sons) from 
the list of present trustees. He was elected 
a trustee to fill the vacancy in the Board oc- 
casioned by the death of M. Sheppard. 

“Permit me to offer to your correspondent 
(whom I have not the pleasure of knowing) 
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my thanks for the fair and common-sense] out a sense of my own insufficiency and of 


view taken of the work of the trustees in| appearing as a spectacle before them. 


Yet 


carrying out the designs and wishes of Moses | He, who in ancient days caused the moun- 


Sheppard. 

“We have been subjected to many harsh 
animadversions on the seeming delay in put- 
ting the machine into motion, but the end 
approaches. We see the opening of the long 
vista where is to be faund the completion of 


our labors, and our reward will ba to our me | 


mories, while posterity will appreciate Moses 
Sheppard's wisdom and the faithfulness of 
those who executed his design.” 

If J.S. N. should be willing to give us 
further information concerning the interesting 
work in which he has so long been engaged, 


we will gladly give place to his communica: 
tion. 





Having a leisure day, I thought to pen a 
few lines concerning a journey I have lately 
made over the Alleghany Mountains, for the 
purpose of attending the approaching Yearly 
Meeting of Friends tc be held at Mi. Pleas- 
ant, Ohio, and of visiting the families consti- 
tuting Centre Quarterly Meeting in Pennsyl. 
vania, also to attend and appoint some meet- 
ings within their limits, if way opens, for 
which I obtained a minute of unity from Bal 
tiniore Monthly Meeting. 

I left on Second-day morning, the 19th of 
Eighth mo., 1878, without company, no one 
sseming prepared to go with me. Afier I 
was seated in the cars at Camden station, in 
the quiet, I was comforted with the good 
Father’s presence, giving evidence of being 
under His care and upon His errand. S:op- 
ping at the town of Oakland, beyond Cum- 
berland, at half-past four o’clock, I was met 
aud kindly entertained by Wilson Proctor 
and wife, who are situated far from their 
friends, and appreciate such visits. Spending 
a day ani two nights at this beautiful loca- 
tion on the mountain, where the pure, invig- 
orating air strengthened me to pursue onward, 
I resumed the cars on Fourth-day morning 
for Zanesville, which I did not reach until 9 
o'clock in the evening, where a frieid was in 
waiting and conveyed me to my cousin Han- 
nah James, I was cordially received by my 
dear relatives of this town and its vicinity. 
It was the place where my mother’s parents 
aud many of the family removed to in the 
early settlement of the country, and where 
Hugh Judge, an eminent minister, with his 
wife resided for a time. A meeting was kept 
up for many years, but is now discontinued, 
only one member remaining. Many other 
sects have arisen and populated this city, now 
of considerable dimensions, on the Musking- 
um River, with whom I felt it right to ask 
the privilege of a religious meeting, not with- 


tains and the little hills to skip, was pleased 
to open the way, leaving no obstruction on 
this occasion. My cousin, M. D. W., having 
obtained a plain Methodist house, it was 
pretty well filled with different denomina- 
tions, and the stream of gospel light and love 
baptized many of our hearts together. Re- 
joicingly, I took my leave of them, feeling 
the burden taken off which I had borne for 
eight years past, not having attended to the 
concern which presented that long-time ago 
when visiting through the meetings compos- 
ing Ohio Yearly Meeting. I am the more 
free to express myself in this matter for the 
encouragement of any whose minds may be 
drawn that way, believing there will be an 
entire openness for all rightly concerned ones. 

On Sixth-day morning, after parting with 
my relations in much nearness of feeling, I 
started alove for Mi. Pleasant. Before 
changing cars for Bridgeport (where friends 
met us) Phebe Spencer, from Spencer siation, 
came in ard sat by me, at whose house I once 
had been, and was acceptable company the 
rest of the way, arriving safely and resting for 
the night at our friend Ezekiel Roberts. I 


\then made my home ia the little town of 


Trenton, near the meeting, at the house of 
George E7ans, who was prevented from at- 
tending meeting by lameness, and otherways 
afflicted, but glad tu see and entertain Friends, 

The Yearly Meeting was thought a favored 
one throughout. In the transaction of busi- 
ness, harmony and condescension were very 
noticeable. Especially was I interested when 
they met with open shutters to consider 
changes proposed in the Discipline not touch- 
ing testimonies. Some different views were 
given, which required time and patience. We 
could not say weariness did not come over 
some of us, but we were amply paid by seeing 
all settled in unity and good feeling, and 
uader the precious covering of Divine Good- 
ness, and realizing the promise, “I will beas 
dew unto Israel,” by which many hearis were 
tendered; the meeting closed on Fifth-day 
evening. 

Early next morning, in company with Hi- 
ram Blackbura and wife, from Dunning’s 
Creek, we set out to go to Halfmoon, where 
Centre Quarterly Meeting was to be held, 
which we reached after a fatiguing day’s jour- 
ney of several hundred miles. Here we met 
with Darlington Hoopes, Sarah Hoopes, Jos. 
Powell, Martha Dodgson, Abbie Paul and 
Rebecca Hall, All were warmly received by 
the dear Friends in this mountainous country, 
many appearing desirous of spiritual food. It 
was freely distributed, and the meeting proved 
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a season of refreshment and strength to those 
that were weak, 

While others returned to their allotted 
places, with the advice of friends [ am rest- 
ing a few days before engaging in the visit to 
families, trusting that He who has conducted 
me thus far will keep near to guide in the mis- 
sion to this part of the vineyard. 

In offering the above for Friends’ Intelli- 
gencer, it was not only briefly to make men- 
tion of the Yearly Meeting as I viewed it, but 
also by this medium my friends left behind 
may know how it has fared with me. 

REBECCA PRICE. 

Halfmoon, Ninth mo. 5th, 1878. 
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Goop Manners.—It is very certain that 
the idea which some seem to entertain that 
good manners are only a superficial polish 
that can be assumed or laid off to suit every 
occasion, and to answer selfish ends, is very 
erroneous, The manner is really out of the 
domain of the wiil in all continued experi- 
ences, A false coloring may be assumed, 
but the disguise is weak and temporary; the 
true nature disclosing itself inadvertently, 
marring the assumed semblance of genile- 
ness and goodness, The manner, which is 
the natural surface, will really indicate the 
soul, and if that soul be rich in all 
Christian graces; if it be crowned with 
honor and natural dignity; if it be strong 
in the full assurance of its own integrity, 
then will the manners be correspondingly 
noble, frank and simple. 

No very great wisdom is required to per- 
ceive the counterfeit and detect the ring of 
the true metal. True courtesy, which is the 
unstudied expression of kindly sympathies 
and of genuine self-respect can never long 
be assumed by the false and selfish. 

But the question is likely to arise, “ How 
may courteous and gentle manners be 
learned?’ and to this it may be answered 
that the germs of goodness and benevolence 
are probably in every heart, and if these are 
fostered by suppressing opposing impulses, 
and by giving constant expression to right 
feelings, the true foundations of Christian 
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life, quickens the springs of benevolence, 
which in their turn give rise to acts of love 
and gentleness. ‘This effect is clearly stated 
by a writer in the Public Ledger, who thus 
supplemeats a sound philosophy with good 
counsel ; 


“Habit is rightly called second nature, 
and those who habituate themeelves to treat 
their fellow-men with civility and kindness, 
to show deference to age and wisdom, to 
practice continually small selfsacrifices for 
the benefit of others, will soon find their own 
hearts becoming softer and their spirits 
sweeter under the influence. In all this there 
is nothing deceitful, nothing artificial ; it is 
only the true culture which must be applied 
to every faculty to enable it to grow to its 
full proportions. 

No better test can be applied to manners 
to distinguish the good from the bad than 
their effects in helping or hindering fellow- 
ship. Good manners always facilitate social 
intercourse, set people at ease, induce them 
to forget what is awkward or disagreeable, 
and draw them nearer to each otber in 
thought and feeling This is effected by no 
studied rules or diplomatic art, but only by 
a keen perception of what is agreeable and 
a ready effort to promote it, even at the cost 
of some personal inconvenience. Even this 
acute perception, though sometimes a natural 
gift, may be cultivated and increased. By 
extending our sympathies and observing 
closely the preferences of those with whom 
we mingle, we may sharpen our powers of 
insight, and learn how to give pleasure 
easily and gracefully. If to this perceptive 
faculty we add a liberal share of what is 
commonly known as good nature—that is, a 
hearty, cheerful and generous desire for 
others’ happiness, and a corresponding effort 
to promote it, we shall need no formal rules 
of etiquette to teach us how to be kind, 
courteous and polite. Good sense, good 
character and good-will naturally express 
themselves in good manners, and he who 
would possess the flower in its delicacy and 
eweetness must cultivate the root in all its 
strength and energy.” 


Uphan, in recounting the evidences of the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit, gives a promi- 
nent place to its visible effect upon the per- 
sonal demeanor, affirming that its tendency 
is to beautify and perfect the outward man- 
ner, as well as the inward experience. The 
conduct of those who are thus instructed and 


courtesy are laid. Every act of kindness,| guided is ever characterized by propriety 
every endeavor to cultivate the amenities of | and true courteousness, insomuch that ihe 
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truly devout may in general be easily recog- 
nized by outward manner. The life which 
centres in self is often prompted in its move- 
ments by passions, pride and prejudice. But 
those in whose hearts the Divine Spirit 
reigns, inspiring them with truth and love, 
will have an outward manner as true, as 
simple, and as beautiful as the inward per- 
fection from which it arises. 

“A voice inspired with gentleness and 
love; a contenance, not only free from the 
distortions of passion, but radiant with 
inward peace; a freedom from unbecoming 
gayety and thoughtless mirth ; a propriety 
of expression resulting from seriousness of 
character; a disposition to bear meekly and 
affectionately with the infirmities of others; 
a placid self-possession ; an unaffected but 
strict regard to the proprieties of time, place 
and station, can hardly fail to impress upon 
the outward beholder a conviction of the 
purity and power which dwell within.” 





Vicx’s Frorat Guripe for the Autumn 
of 1878 is before us, and we commend the 
beauty of its illustrations—the plain good 
sense of its advices in regard to the pre- 
paration of the garden for the coming 
winter, the care of houseplants, and the 
culture of bulbs, 








DIED. 
CONARD.—On Eighth month 27th, 1878, at Mor- 
ristown, Ohio, Mary R., daughter of Thomas Con- 


ard, deceased, in the 75th year of her age; a mem- 
ber of Ohio Yearly Meeting. 


DAVIS.—On the 6th inst., at her residence, Lans- 
downe Station, Upper Darby, Pa., Elizabeth, widow 
of Ralph Davis, aged 88 years. 


DRAKE.—On the evening of Ninth month 3d, 
1878, at his residence, Hillside, near Potter’s Hol- 
low, N. Y., Israel Drake, aged 76 years; an esteemed 
Minister of Rensselaerville Monthly Meeting. 


HALLENBECK.—On the morning of the 4th of 
Ninth month, 1878, of typhoid fever, Peter S. Hal- 
lenbeck, aged 56 years; a member of Rensselaer- 
ville Monthly Meeting. 


KIRK.—On Ninth month Ist, 1878, at his resi- 
dence, Forestville, Bucks county, Pa., Stephen Kirk, 
Sr., in his 77th year. 

Interment from Wrightstown Meeting-house. 


LIPP!INCOTT.—On the evening of Kighth month 
3lst, 1878, at her home, Mannington, Salem county, 
N. J., Martha F., wife of Samuel T. Lippincott, and 
daughter of David and Ann Pancoast, of Woods- 
town. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
WILLIMANTIC AND ITS SPOOL COITON 
FACTORIES. 

.There is so much that is worthy of spe- 
cial notice, in and around this great thread 
manufacturing centre of the United States, 
that I am sure it will interest all into whose 
hands this brief sketch wili come to know 
something of the history of the place and of 
its surroundings. 

I stated in the concluding paper of “ Im- 
pressions of Boston,” that we took the “Air 
Line road” to Willimantic, Conn., on the 
16th of Seventh month (by some mischance 
I find it printed the 13:h). Our destination 
was Windham, of which township the 
borough of Willimantic forms a part, and is 
about two and half miles from the centre. 
The Willimantic river, from which it derives 
its name, is a beautiful and rapid stream, 
running through diversified scenery—with 
sometimes steep and almost perpendicular 
banks—covered with overhanging trees and 
vines, and at other places flowing smoothly 
along the open country, having broad 
meadows and busy factory villages on either 
side. The cunning angler, who loves the 
sport and knows the ways of the finny tribe, 
may have fine employment along its banks in 
the less frequented places, and up the rocky 
brooklets, that run into it clear and cold from 
far off springs, where the speckled trout wait 
to be enticed. 

The point selected by the “ Wiilimantic 
Linen Company of Connecticut,’ which is 
the corporate name of the company, is at a 
part of the river where the fall is more than 
100 feet to the mile. A series of dams has 
been constructed which with the natural fall 
gives a force of 1,500 horse power for the 
factories. With facilities so great it is not 
astonishing that this place, which twenty-five 
years ago had but one mill, has grown to be 
the prosperous borough that it now is—with 
immense mills, some of which are granite, 
quarried on the spot, and six stories high. 
They extend along the river and up through 
the town and give employment to an army 
of workers, whose neat and comfortable tene- 
meuts are a pleasant feature of the place, 

It is fast becoming an important railroad 
centre, and one of the great manufactur- 
ing points of New England. The thread 
industry, which has grown to such s‘ze, 
began in the town of Windham over one 
hundred years ago. In those early Colonial 
days the cultivation of flax and its prepara- 
tion and manufacture into linen cloth and 
sewing thread was a very important portion 
of the labor of tne farm; large webs (as they 
were called) of linen forming part of the 
yearly surplus products which found ready 
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sale in the village stores. No farmer’s}almost human. Ouse mule, with only one 


daughter, who attained the age of woman- 
hood, felt satisfied with her acquirements 
unless she had a chest of linen of her 
own spinning and weaving—made up into 
all the articles necessary for a bridal outfit-— 
marked with black silk or red marking cot- 
ton—-and carefully packed away in lavender. 
Among the descendants of these busy house- 
wives are preserved specimens of bed and 
table linen that, for fineness and evenness of 
thread, compare favorably with the best pro- 
ducis of the loom today. All the table 
linen that was at first woven was single 
width and of very simple pattern, but later 


improvements were made in the looms, and- 


linen of more elaborate design and wide 
enough to cover the table was produced. 
Sewing thread became a staple product of 
Windham, and bounties were offered for the 
best and finest qualities to encourage the 
industry. The first mill of the “Linen Com 
pany” was erected twenty-five years ago, and 
at that time was thought a very large ven- 
ture. The necessities of the company have 
long since outgrown its dimensions, and it is 
now entirely occupied by the spool-makers, 
who turn 3.000 cords of birch wood into 
spools in ons year. The company now have 
four large six story mills built of granite and 
located on the east bank of the river. In 
the principal mill a double 175 horse-power 
Corliss engine supplements the water-wheels 
in driving the main shaft. No man with a 
pipe or cigar, or even a match about his per- 
son, is allowed to enter this building. 
Automatic machinery is used all through 
the works wherever it is available, and yet a 
force of over one thousand men, women and 
children is constantly employed. Every 
part of the work needed to complete a spool 
of cotton and place it on the counter of the 
merchant is performed on the premi- 
ses, which cover about an acre of 
ground. This is claimed to be the only 
company in this country that takes the raw 
cotton from the bale and passes it through 
all the intricate and delicate processes 
needed to make an even thread, where one 
yard represents the quality and strength of 
every other yard of the same number. Sea 
Island cotton is the only kind used by the 
company, and only the longest aud smoothest 
fibre of this is retained. There are said to 
be 1,200 different kinds of thread made and 
10,000 dozzn spools are required to hold the 
product of each day’s manufacture. The 
machinery is all of American make, the 
mules being the product of the Lowell, 
Massachusetts, machine shops. These mules 
are themselves one of the greatest curiosities 
of the mills, moving with @ precision that is 


man to attend it, performs the work that 
formerly required 3,600 women. 

The business of this company was confined 
to the manufacture of linen thread and 
fabrica until the breaking out of the Crimean 
war, which cut off the supply of foreign flax. 
Since then they have devoted themse!ves to 
the making of spool cotton, and latterly 
sewing silk has become an important branch 
of their industry. A very informing article, 
entitled “A Spool of Tread,” is published 
in Scribner's Magazine for Ninth month, to 
which I am indebted for some of the facts 
here presented. It gives a very complete his- 
tory of the process of making sewing cotton 
in the Willimantic mills. 

I might here state that the Spragues of 
Rhode Island own the water power. of the 
river below the dams of Willimantic. 
The great Baltic cotton milla built by them 
are about seven miles beyond. 

The thread company has erected opposite 
the main mill a fine brick structure of the 
Gothic order. The ground floor is used for 
a grocery and provision store. A broad flight 
of stairs leads to the second story, where all 
kinds of dry guodz, including hats, bonnets, 
boots and shoes are sold. Tho third floor 
has {been appropriated to a free reading- 
room and circulating library, and is neatly 
and comfortably fitted up at the company’s 
expevse. The place is one of exceptional 
healthiness and is rapidiy increasing in popu- 
lation and wealth. Handsome private resi- 
dences are springing up in pretty, quiet 
places on the outskirts of the borough, and 
the stores and shops sre fast absorbing the 
trade of the parent town, and taking most of 
the young life of its working people to fill 
the ranks of the mill operatives. The pic- 
turesque beauty of this quaiut eld town of 
Windham is proverbial. Every year the 
number of persons from the large cities, who 
seek rest and recuperation in its health-giv- 
ing atmosphere, is increased. Nothing can 
excel the charming summer picture of its 
green valleys framed in wooded hills, with 
here and there a gray bed of rock, bare and 
bold, lifting its bald head to the blue sky. From 
the loftier hills an extensive view is obtained, 
reaching many miles into distant counties 
and to the east into Rhode Island. The 
people of Windham, and indeed, of nearly 
all the inland towns in this part of Connec- 
ticut, seem to live very much as they did 
fifty years ago—though we observed during 
our stay a little effort at modernizing, The 
younger people who stay at home are build- 
ing handsome new houses for themselves, 
with prettily laid out and well-kept lawns, or 
they are remodeling the old homesteads and 
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introducing in the narrow front yards rare 
flowers and foliage plants, though the 
tradi ‘ional “laylock,” the snowball and the 
tiger lily lift their ancient heads among thenew 
comers, not at all disconcerted by the com- 
paniouship. Beds of dill and coriander still 
furnish their quotas of seed for the cookies 
of the ancient dames, and lavender for their 
linen chests, retaining its appointed place 
among “ the herbs” of the garden. 

One of the surprises that awaiis the new- 
comer at Windham is the large proportion 
of hale, hearty old people seen on the streets 
and in public places. It is no uncommon 
thing for persons far advanced in years to 
perform work that seems only fitted for those 
in the prime of life. There appears to be 
little inclination to retire and fall back upon 
the well-earned rewards of earlier labor. 
Several women over 80 live entirely alone, 
doing all their own “chores” and taking 
care of the little garden and flower-beds, 
They appear to enjoy a social tea-drinking 
and the meetings of the “‘sewing society” with 
the same z2st as their younger companions. 


Oae old lady, carrying the weight of 92 
actively spent years, walked over from her 
own home, distant half a mile, to pay her 
respects to her friend’s visitors—ourselves, 
She is deaf and very wrinkled, but retains 
her memory and is lively and entertaining. 
She has a son living handsomely in one of 
the cities of Connecticut, but she declines all 
offers to leave her old home, where nearly 
the whole of her life has been passed. 

The social position of these octogenarians 
ia not impaired by their way of living, birth 
and education being of more account than 
wealth in most of the old New England 
villages. The temperance cause has gained 
astrong foothold here. It is scarcely pos- 
sible to buy any intoxicant, and a man under 
the influence of liquor is rarely seen. There 
used to ba much wine made among the far- 
mers of the township and in the village, but 
so strong is the popular feeling against its 
use, that one old lady, with whom we were 
conversing about the liquor traffic, said: 
“ We are almost afraid to let it be known 
that we have a drop of wine, even of our 
own make, in our houses.” 

The prevailing thrift and good order of 
this New Eugland town bears testimony to 
the beneficent results of a strong public 
sentiment in favor of total abstinence from 
intoxicating drinks. L. J. BR. 

Nioth month 8th, 1878. 


WHEN we are alone we have our thoughts 


to watch; in the family our tempers, and in 
company our tongues, 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
BITERS BITTEN. 


It is well known to all intelligent readers 
that some plants set traps apparently for 
the purpose of catching insects, animal food 
captured in that way seeming necessary to 
such plants. The venus fly-trap and pitcher- 
plants growing in the South and elsewhere ;. 
the sun-dews in our own swamps, and the 
bladder-worts that grow abundantly in our 
streams and ditches, are examples from the 
vegetable kingdom of plants having sangui- 
nary or carnivorous propensities, and the 
stories told us by scientific writers about 
them are curicus indeed. 

One (the venus fly-trap) gracefully folds 
its leaves around the helpless insect, leisurely, 
like the two hands coming together with the 
fingers interlocking. Auother (the sun-dew,) 
takes all day sometimes to clasp its epicurean 
filaments over one unfortunate mosquito, aa 
admirable example of deliberate mastication, 
to be commended to all rapid eaters. The 
bladder-worts and pitcher-plants lure their 
ubiquitous prey into their traps by enticing 
baits, or by wonderful structural contrivances, 
aud thus the work goes on all over the world, 
biting, eating, and being bitten. It is very 
sad and ominous. 

I would add another to the already long 
list of vegetable fly-catchers, and tha: one is 
the Stapelia asterias. It is native in very 
hot countries, and resembles a cactus in ap- 
pearance, having thick fleshy stems in place 
of leaves. The flower is often more than an 
inch across. Its petals are thick and leathery 
and strangely roughened with minute pro- 
tuberances, and colored in spots with purple 
and orange, almost like a leopard’s skin. All 
round within the corolla runs a fleshy ring, 
and inside this are the essential organs. But 
this is not all that belongs to Stapelia’s blos- 
som. These animal-looking, purple-spotted 
and orange petals; that meaty, lip-like ring 
and stamens and the pistils, too, are moistened 
with an excretion which gives forth, without 
apparent reluctance, at least, one of earth’s 
energetic and regretful smells. No sugges- 
tion here of hyacinths, of roses or of vio- 
lets, but of long since dead animal matter. 
Strange it is that anything alive can smell 
like this. Oh! how its odor and its memory 
linger, like the remembrance of some bad 
thing that has happend to us in the past, and 
which we would erase forever if we could. 

The flies, however, love this blossom ; I ob- 
served them feeding within it with evident 
delight. One hot day this summer my plant 
was in full flower, and for a long time an 
observant young naturalist—using for the 
purpose a lens which took in a large field— 
watched the flies enjoying their delicious ban- 
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quet. All round the petals and fleshy ring | toxicate. delight. The sensitive organs are 
the flies applied their tongues in safety, until | developed before the pollen-masses are mature 
one of them touched a minute black spot near | and ruptured, to liberate the pollen grains— 
the base of a stamen, when instantaneously | a fact of special significance. How then can 
he was held a prisoner by the tongue. Now| fertilization surely occur by unripe pollen, 
a struggle commenced, but the alarmed insect | touching for an instant the stigmatic sur- 
could not escape from this singular trap until | faces? These unripe pollen masses are car- 
it was assisted with the point of a needle,| ried entirely away by the retreating insects. 
when it flew away, but the entire trap, with | Now, let us note the autumnal condition of 
the two pollen masses attached, remained fast | these plants. Summer, hot but lovely sum- 
to his tongue. mer, is gone, and the milk-weed’s blossoms 

Five of these black traps are found ineach | are gone too, and only a very few ripening 
blossom, and although they are smaller than | seed-pods hang on the fading plants. How 
the smallest letter on this page, if the tongue | significant is this, too. Examine the inside 
or foot of a fly touch them however lightly, | of one of these pods. It is filled with a large mK 
that fly most surely is captured. number of seeds, each attached to silken “ 

These traps are very simple in structure.| wings which soon will strangely unfold and 
‘Two hard and parallel edges present upwards, | waft the ripened harvest widely abroad over 
and are slightly separated. ‘These edges are| the fields. Suppose every blossom resulted 
united posteriorly like a hinge; when touched | in a ripe seed-pod and every seed grew. 
by an insect, or by a hair artificially, these | Milk-weeds would form the chief vegetation 
edges close instantaneously, like pincers, and | on the earth’s surface. But these traps ma- 
their prey ié secured. If the captured insect| ture and commence action before the pol- 
is large and strong, it generally escapes, pul-| len-cells rupture, and the captured insects, 
ling with it on the tongue the pollen masses| which nature thus lures into her snares to 
of the plant, which may be thus brushed | accomplish a special purpose, tear away the 
across the stigmatic surface by the retreating | fertilizing masses before their office is accomp- 
insect, accomplishing fertilization in this most | lished, in the great majority of cases, and thus, 
remarkable way. most wonderfully, is the beautiful balance 

Stapelia belongs to the same natural order} preserved. Enough traps fail to catch prey, 
which includes our common milk weeds and|and therefore many pollen masses remain, 
their allies, and in all these plants analogous | and in due time, as these ripen and emit their a 
sensitive organs are found. tubes, laden with living matter, as is the 

Does nature commit fertilization entirely | marvelous custom among plants, these re- 
to insect agency in these curious plants? Be-| maining ones in the floral household accomp- 
fore answering that question let us consider a | lish fertilization, and the species continues. 
few related facts. Wehaveallseenourmilk-| ada, Ninth mo., 1878. J. G. H. 
weeds in flower, in the hot summer-time. a 
Their purple and yellow blossoms always 
attracting swarms of busy insects, which look 
so beautiful mingling their iridescent and 
gorgeous colors with the equally bright tints 
of these blossoms. What are those indus- 
trious creatures doing all day long among 
those flowers-spangled hunting grounds? Let 
any one look patiently and long at them if he 
would learn the secret. And it helps us often, 
to pause sometimes and look thoughtfully and 
adoringly into some of these way-side things. 
True, they are often simple, but they stand 
as symbols of a wisdom which has engraved 
its records all over the world, and which true 
science seeks only to interpret. The richest 
legacies of scientific thought lie not in groups 
of facts, but in interpretation thereof, and 
that can be done only when we dip our pen 
in the crystal fountain of truth. 

Those busy insects are getting food from 
the bright blossoms, licking with their won- 
derful, unlying tongues, the attractive excre- 
tion covering the flowers. It is a true bac- 
¢ehanalian banquet, and they revel with in- 
















COLORS OF LEAVES AND FLOWERS. 


All common leaves contain a green pig- 
ment, known to chemists as chlorophyll, from 
which they derive their ordinary color. The 
cells of the leaf are stored with this pigment, 
while their transparent walls give them that 
superficial sheen which we notice so distinctly 
in the glossy foliage of the laurel and the 
bright fronds of the hart’s-tovgue fern. But 
very slight chemical changes in the composi- 
tion of leaves suffice to give them a different 
color, which is not surprising when we recol- 
lect that color is nothing more than light, re- * 
flected in greater or less proportions of its 
constituent waves. The fashionable pelar- 
goniums, coleuses and begonias, or the dark 
sedums which are employed to form the 
quaint carpet gardens so much in vogue, 
show us how easily the green coloring matter 
ean be replaced by various shades of purple, 
red and brown. These changes seem, on the 
whole, to be connected with some deficient 
nutrition of the foliage. It would appear 
that the normal and healthy pigment is a 
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rich green; but that, as the leaf fades and SIR JOHN HERSCHEL. 

dies, it passes through successive stages of} He kept to the end that eternal childhood 
orange, pink and russet. The autumn tints} which is the special grace, and perhaps the 
of the forest, the crimson hues of the Virginia special power, of genius. Through accurate 
creeper, and the transitory colors of a dying | science he had reached the true poetical life 
planet, all show us these passing nuances. If} with Nature, and his old age had greater 
a single leaf, or even a particular spot upon | pleasure in the beauty of the world than his 
a leaf, is insufficiently supplied with nutri-| hyyhood. Building up by philosophic thought 
ment, its first symptom of ill-health is a ten-| the palace of the universe, he filled it with 
dency to paleness or jaundice yellowness. If} the Jove and feeling which all the loveliness 
an insect turns some portion of it into a gall-| of the universe stirred within his heart. 
nut or a blight, the tips assume a beautiful | Disdaining nothing, finding in all things 
pink hue. In short, any constitutional weak- | interest and delight, he gave as much thought 
ness in the leaf brings about changes in its| and rapture to the fungi of the wayside hedge 
contained > which result in an} as he gave of old to the southern stars in 
altered mode of reflecting light. Or, to put| those four years of lonely work nigh to the 
the same fact in another way, any change in | Gane of Storms. Nor did he mias the higher 
the composition of the pigments is apt to be} and more poetic thought which made the 
accompanied by a change in their color. universe, whose laws he knew, not the slave 
Now, the ends of long branches are naturally | of Jaw, but alive with the spirit and wisdom 
the least nurtured portions of a plant, and| of God. He rejoiced to see, not force alone, 
the young leaves formed at such spots havea] but a Divine will moving in all things; and 
great tendency to assume a brown or pinky | go it came to pass that his “common thoughts 
hue, Furthermore, these spots are exactly | were piety, and his life gratitude”” He wore 
the places where flowers are formed; flowers | his learning “ lightly as a flower,” and wore 


being, as we saw above, mere collections of | jt as the gift of God.— St ; 
aborted leaves, destined to fulfill the fune- NET een eaywe A. Beaks, 


tions of parents for future generations at the 
point where the vigorous growth of the orig- 
inal plant is beginning to fail. Nothing can 
be more natural, therefore, than that the 
flower leaves should show an original ten- 
dency to exhibit the brilliant hues—a ten- 
dency which would, of course, be strengthened 
by natural selection if it gave the plant and 
its descendants any superiority over others in 
the struggle for life. It should be remem- 
bered, too, that the flower differs from the 
leaf in the fact that it is not self supporting. 
The green portions of the plant are its} 
mouths and stomach; they are perpetually 
engaged in assimilating from the air and 
water those elements which are fitted for its 
growth. But the flower is a purely expensive 
structure; it does not feed itself; it is fed by 
other portions of the plant. It uses up, in 
the act of growing and expanding, energies 
derived from the food which has been stored 
up by the chlorophyll elsewhere. Accord 
ingly, we might expect its pigment to present 
that less energetic, more wora out form which 
produces the brighter hues of autumn and the 
pink tips of a growing bough. From what- 
ever point of view we regard it, we see that a 
flower is naturally supplied ‘with some color- 
ing matter less active than that green sub- 
stance which forms the assimilative agency 
in common leaves. It is easy, therefore, to 
guess how certain plants may have acquired 
the first tinge of color around their organs of 
fructification, and thus have attracted the 
eyes of insects by their superior brilliancy. 







































Ler us keep our scorn for our own weak- 
nesses, our blame for our own sins, certain 
that we shall gain more instruction, though 
not amusement, by hunting out the good which 
is in anything than by hunting out the evil.— 
Kingsley. 

acagunltiiaeinttate 
From the Cottager and Artisan. 
SIX MINUTES TO TEN. 


“Has it suffered some shock?—our old cottage 
clock— 
Has anything happened to shake it? 
You haven’t been meddling, Bob, with the works, 
Or tried, in your mischief, to break it? 
See, the hands do not move! Hark! the ticking is 
dumb, 
The pendulum’s throbbing is still; 
Sach a dear old industrious friend it has been, 
And has worked with such hearty goodwill.” 


But Bob had not meddled, and no one could tell 
Why the old cottage clock had behaved so; 

It was wound without fail every Saturday night, 
As all in the village might know. 

“Tt must go to the doctor’s,” said Granny, at 

length ; 

“‘ He’ll see what the matter can be; 

For old Master Thymepeace is cleverer far, 
Of course, in such matters, than we.” 


The watchmaker greeted young Bob with a smile, 
As he laid the old clock down before him. 

‘¢ Let’s see if he’s broken, or worn out, or stiff, 
And what we can do to restore him!” 

Cried Bob, ‘‘Master Thymepeace, how oddly you. 

talk ! 

You speak as if clocks were like men; 

I’m sure I don’t know what's the matter with this, 
But it stopped at six minutes to ten.” 
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Adjusting his glasses astride of his nose, 
Master Thymepeace examined the clock ; ° 
«All right!” said he, chuckling, “no damage is 
done ; 
No sign of a blow or a shock. 
There’s go in this fellow for many a year, 
If we give him a look now and then; 
With a day’s work before him, it must not be said 
That he stopped at six minutes to ten. 


«‘ Look, Bob, this is all that is needful, my lad: 
A drop, a mere drop of this oil, 
Will start the old clock on his travels again, 
With a cheerful delight in his toil. 
You were saying just now—and this brings it to 
mind— 
That I talked as if clocks were like men; 
Alas! so they are; and there’s many a work 
That stops at six minutes to ten. 


<‘T mean, that for lack of a drop of God’s oil, 
Our work has too often stood still ; 
We sigh and we groan o’er our motionless hands, 
And the pendulum weak of our will. 
Yet help is at hand, if we could but believe 
That God grants it-again and again. 
There—take up your clock and your lesson, my 
boy, - 
And remember siz minutes to ten. M. E. R. 


———__—~ er: 


* SEPARATION. 


A wall grown up between the two,— 
A strong, thick wall, though all unseen; 
None knew when the first siones were laid, 
Nor how the wall was built, I ween; 


And so their lives were quite apart, 
Although they shared one board, one bed; 
A careless eye saw naught amiss, 
Yet each was to the other dead. 


He, much absorbed in work and gain, 
Grew soon unmindful of his loss ; 

A hard indifference, worse than hate, 
Changed love’s fine gold to worthless dross. 


She suffered tortures all untold; 
Too proud to mourn, too strong to die: 
The wall pressed heavy on her heart; 
Her white face showed her misery. 


Such walls are growing day by day 

’Twixt man and wife, ’twixt friend and friend ; 
Would they could know, who lightly build, 

How sad and bitter is the end! 


A careless word, an unkind thought, 
A slight neglect, a taunting tone,— 
Such things as these, before we know, 
Have laid the wall’s foundation-stone. 
—Springfield Republican, 





JUGGERNAUT PILGRIMAGES IN ORISSA, 


Mr. Hunter gives a vivid picture of these 
pilgrimagee. Day and night, through every 
month in the year, troops of devotees arrive 
at Puri, and for three hundred miles along 
the great Orissa road every village has its 
encampment. At the time of the great fes- 
tivals the bands follow so closely that they 
form a continuous procession milés upon 
miles in length. They march in orderly 





companies, each under its leader or guide. 
These guides may properly be called the 
missionaries of Jagannath. About six thou- 
sand of them are attached to the temple, from 
which they take their departure for every sec- 
tion of the country. The arrival of one of 
these pilgrim-hunters is a memorable event 
in the still life of a Hindoo village. He is 
known by his half-shaven head, coarse tunic, 
knapsack and palm-leaf umbrella. He waits, 
patiently chewing his narcotic leaf, until the 
men have gone into the field, and then makes 
a round of visits among the women. He 
works alike upon their hopes and fears, their 
piety and their folly. The older ones long to 
look upon the face of the merciful god who 
will remit the sins of a life. The younger 
ones are allured by the prospect of a journey 
through strange lands. Widows catch at 
anything to relieve the tedium of their 
blighted existence; childless wives long to 
pick up the berries from the child-giving 
banyan which grows in the sacred enclosure. 
In a few days the missionary has picked up 
a band of pilgrims. Fully nine out of ten 
are women, and when the bands come together 
on the great Orissa road they present a mot- 
ley spectacle. Here are a company of white- 
clothed, slender women from Lower Bengal, 
limping wearily along. Next a train, clad 
in bright red or blue, with noses pierced with 
rings, trudges stoutly forward; they are the 
rugged peasantry of Northern India. Now 
and then is a lady from near Delhi, ambling 
along upon a little pony, while her husband 
walks by her side. A bullock cart creaks 
past upon its wooden wheels. A long train 
of palanquins conveys a Calcutta banker and 
his family. Sometimes there is a great north 
country rajah, with a whole caravan of ele- 
phants, camels and horses. But ninety-five 
out of a hundred of the pilgrims are on foot. 
Mingled with all are devotees of every sort, 
some covered with ashes, some nearly naked, 
with matted hair stained yellow. Almost all 
have their foreheads streaked with red and 
white paint, a string of beads around ther 
necks, aud a stout staff in their hands, 

So this great spiritual army marches hun- 
dreds of miles along burning roads, across 
unbridged rivers, through pestilent jungles 
and swamps. Many perish by the way; all 
are weary and footsore. But no sooner are 
they within sight of the holy city than all 
miseries uf the journey are forgotten. They 
hurry across the ancient bridge with shouts 
and songs, aud rush to one of the great arti- 
ficial lakes and plunge beneath the sacred 
waters. The dirty bundles which they have 
carried all the long way are opened, and 
yield forth their treasures of spotless cotton, 
and the pilgrims, refreshed and cleanly clad, 
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proceed to the temple to partake of the sacred 
rice which has been cooked within its walls— 
that sacred rice for which the Lord of the 
World longed in his old jungle home, and of 
which he now partakes four times a day in 
his temple.—Harper’s Magazine. 


As the tree is fertilized by its own broken 
branches and falling leaves, and grows out of 
its own decay, so men and nations are bet- 
tered and improved by trial, and refined out 
of broken hopes and blighted expectations.— 
fF. W. Robertson. 


——--__. + sem ----- 


Lecky, in his History of England, says: 
“Tt was not till about 1724 that the passion 
for gin-drinking appears to have infected the 
masses of the population, and it spread with 
the rapidity and the violence of an epidemic. 
Small as is the place which this fact occupies 
in English history, it was probably, if we 
consider all the consequences that have flowed 
from it, the most momentous of that in the 
eighteenth century—incomparably more so 
than any event in the purely political or 
military annals of the country.” And again: 
** From the early years of the eighteenth cen- 
tury gin-drinking has never ceased to be the 
main counteracting influence to the moral, 
intellectual aud physical benefits that might 
be expected from commercial prosperity.” 


a 


TRUE eloquence consists in sayiag all that 
is necessary, and nothing but what is neces- 
ary. 

sithdileiliiiaeaiiii 
AN INCIDENT OF THE YELLOW FEVER IN 
1793. 


The recent yellow fever excitement recalls 
an incident that is thus presented in Watson’s 
Annals of Philadelphia: “Among those who 
fled from Philadelphia to escape the pestil- 
ence in 1793 was a small boy who reached 
the residence of Benjamin Matlock, in West 
Goshen, Chester country. The lad brought 
with him the seeds of this dreaded fever, and 
although a stranger to the family and with 
no hope or expectation of remuneration, Miss* 
Matlock nursed him with a mother’s care 
and after his death, which soon occurred, she 
found the dread of the disease so great in the 
community that she was unable to obtain 
permission to have him buried in any of the 
public burial grounds of West Chester, or 
vicinity. The kind hearted lady then had 
him decently interred in, we believe, her own 
family ground, now known as Eatriken’s 
Burial Ground, on the Wilmington turnpike 
about a mile and a half below West Chester. 
The name of the boy was not known.” 
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ITEMS. 


Tue total coinage of the mints during August 


was $8,500,000, including $3,000,000 of standard 
silver dollars. 


A new volume of poems by Whitter, opening 
with “The Vision of Echard,” and deriving its 
name therefrom, will appear soon. : 


A GREAT congress in favor of peace and inter- 
national arbitration is socn to be held in Paris, 
Notabilities from all lands will be present. 


Dr. J. S. Myer, cf Virgiuia City, Nevada, has re- 
discovered a lost Egyptian art, He tempers copper 
tools to a more lasting cutting edge than steel tools 
will hold, similar to that of the copper implements 
with which the stone for the pyramids was cut. 


Tue last days of the existence of the National 
Bankrupt law were marked by an uoprecedented 
number of petitions. On Eighth month 3lst, 
its last day, the number of petitions filed all 
over the country was large, but in the large cities 
extraordinarily heavy. Here in Philadelphia the 
whole cumber of petitions filed since the Bankrupt 
law went into operation, in 1867, is 2,389, of which 
during August there were 192, during the last week 
114, and on the last day 69. The crowd was large, 
some of the parties not getting in until alate hour. 


Dr. B. W. Ricnarpson, the writer on health, says 
that “for children under seven years of age, all 
teaching should be through play. Through play, 
letters and languages can be taught, animal life can , 
be classified, and the surface of the earth made 
clear, and history can be told as a story. Under 
such a system, the child grows into knowledge learns 
well, eats, sleeps and plays well, and acquires the 
habit of happiness. The increase of garden schoots 
is a goodsign.” If one-fourth of the whole expen- 
diture for education were devoted to the wise kin- 
dergartening of children under seven years of age 
we believe there wculd be more to show for it in 


twenty years than under our present top-heavy 
system. 


Tue yellow fever report of Ninth month 8th 
shows 223 new cases and 81 deaths in New 
Orleans, against 232 new cases and 77 deaths on 
Suturday. In Memphis there were 95 interments 
on Saturday, and 71 yesterday, ‘‘with one firm of 
undertakers to hear from.” The situation in Mem- 
phis is terrible. About 400 new cazes of the fever 
were reported to the Board of Health and Howard 
Association yesterday, and a telegram to the New 
York Relief Committee says there are 3000 cases of 
fever in the city. At a meeting of members of the 
Howard Association and Citizens’ Relief Association 
it was determined, as a means of forcing people to 
leave Memphis, to issue no more rations to those 
not sick except at camps remote from the city. 


Tae Pennsylvania Museum and School of Indus- 
trial art, organized during the Centennial year, is 
rapidly extending its sphere of usefulness. The 
school of instruction in drawing and industrial 
design will be again opened September 16, at 312 
North Broad Street. Both boys and girls are ad- 
mitted, and there will be morning and evening 
classes organized for primary and advanced studies. 
Young artisans in all parts of the city should avail 
themselves of thi$ and similar opportunities offered 
to them of obtaining instruction in drawing and the 
arts of design. There is probably no mechanical 
business in which the ability to sketch, if not to 
make a finished drawing, is not a useful accomp- 
lishment; and any boy who can learn to write can 
learn to draw. 
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NOTICES. 


ees CoLLEGB, 

Swarthmore, Del. Co., Pa., Ninth mo. 4, 1878. 

In answer to saalaaee inquiries, and to correct 
errors that have arisen in reference to the reduc- 
tions offered by Swarthmore, it has been deemed 
best to issue the following 


CIRCULAR. 

There has been no general reduction in the price 
of tuition, which remains as announced in the cat- 
alogue. 

Members of the Society of Friends are admitted 
to the Preparatory Sehool (which includes a four 
years’ course) at the rate of $250 a year, payable 
$150 on entering and $100 on First month Ist, 
1879. 

In addition to this, the Committee on Endow- 
ments has a fund for cheapening education to those 
who cannot pay even these rates. . Preference is 
always given to Friends and Friendly people, but 
others are not excluded; and the cases of those 
preparing themselves for teachers receive special 
consideration. As it is not desirable that it should 
be known who is and who is not on the endowment 
fund, all correspondence upon this subject will be 
considered confidential, and it should be addressed 
to Cuement M. Bippix, 

Sec. and Treas. of Com. on Trusts, Endowments, etc., 
506 Commerce street, Philadelphia. 

In the earlier years of the college it was criticized 
as giving too exclusive attention to a classical and 
literary education. While in these departments the 
facilities offered have been increased, and the stan- 
dard raised year by year, we have lately used our 
profits, gifts and legacies principally in adding to 
our means of instruction in a practical and scientific 
education. We now invite the especial attention of 
those interested in such an education as will have 
the most direct bearing upon the concerns of daily 
life, to our laboratory, workshop, etc., etc., believ- 
ing that in these respects, and in the character and 
qualifications of the instructors employed, Swarth- 
more will not lose by comparisons with other insti- 
tutions of learning. 

A general description of the studies which may 


be pursued is given on pages 21, 22, 51 and 52 of 


Qn 


the Annual Catalogue for 1877-78, for copies of 
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which, and for any further information desired, ad- 
dress Epwarp H. Maaitu, President, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


An invitation is hereby extended to visit Friends’ 
Boarding House, 1623 Filbert street, to inspect the 
same, on each Sixth-day in the present month, be- 
tween 2 and 9.30 o’clock P.M. 

On these evenings social gatherings will be held 
in the parlors, and some of the directors will be in 
attendance to receive visitors. 

Philadelphia, Ninth mo. 5, 1878. 


THE ANNUAL ASSOCIATION OF FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS OF 
INDIANA YEARLY MEETING OF FRIENDS 


Will meet on Seventh-day evening preceding the 
Yearly Meeting (being the 28th of Ninth month, 
1878), at Waynesville, Warren co., Ohio, at half- 
past six o’clock. 

It is desired that the attendance at the meeting 
this year shall be full, and, in order that it may be 
so, each school should appoint delegates to attend, 
and that all interested in First-day Schools may 
consider themselves invited. 

The Executive Committee, in order to facilitate 
business, have arranged the following order of busi- 
ness and exercises : 

First. Reading of the opening minute and calling 
names of delegates from ihe various schools. 

Second. Reading of rey oris from First-day schools, 
Bibie classes, etc., of the Association. 

Third. Opportunity for remarks relative to reports 
received, and rendering of verbal reports. 

Fourth. Reading of epistles received from other 
associations. 

Fifth. Appointment of committee to answer epis- 
tles. 

Sizth. Appointment of committee on officers of 
the Association. 

Seventh. Readirg and consideration of the reports 
of committees. 

Eighth. Remarks on reports of committees. 

Ninth. Miscellaneous business. 

Tenth. Concluding minute. 

Aaron G. Gano, Cincinnati, O., 
Emity P. Yeo, Richmond, Ind., 
C lerks of Association. 


REVIEW OF THE MARKETS for the Week ending Ninth month 10, 1878. 


STOCK MARKET. 
Reported by Howard W. Lippincott, 
Room 19, 306 Stock Exchange Piace 
tT pobgebectteesesen 100 4y@100% 

State 5s new “i “491118 
City GS NOW....cersee-seee ae 

Pitts 7s water joan... 

Cam & Atlantic Ist mtg 7s.. ne 2 
Lehigh Val cons 6s reg. ..... 9934@ 99% 
North Penn gen m 6s ¢. ..... 105/4@10514 
Phila & Erie 7s — 


Butter, Prints, 


PRODUCE MARKET—WHOLESALE. | 
Reported by Roberts & Williams 
Commission Merchants, 248 North 
Delaware ave. and 16 Vine street. 

Subject to Market fluctuations. ported comprised about 12,000 bushels 


Wheat ruled weak on demoralizing 
reports from other markets, and at the 
clese the export and speculative mar- 
| ket was fully le. lower. The sales re- 


17@ 25 | in lots, including rejected and slightly 


r b. 
Rolis, Pa. & West's, 1@ 14 damp red and amber at 90@98c.; steamer 
South, Ohio & Ind....... 10@ 12 | red afloat at $1.01; 
N. Y. State Firkins, “ 16@ 19) at $1.05; do., on track, at $1.04 net and 

Eggs—Fresh, per doz........ 
Western, me 


rime amber afloat 


18 | 5600 bushels No. 2 Pennsylvan a amber, 
eengenes @ 15| inelevator(sold early), at $1.0534. Stock 


Phila & Reading scrip 

Piut Cian & St Louis 7s ..... st e 

Bank of N Amer 

Lehigh & 

Lehigh Valley RR ren 

Little Schuylkill RR.......40 -- 434@ 44 

Minehill RR eoeceee <~ @ 49% 

Penna RR... Ke@ g7 

Phila & Reading RR... @ 16% 

United Camp fN J... "198 ey 
nite mpanies o 128 

Northern Pacific prfd 3 

Lehigh Navi... cccccssssssesseeeeee 

Amer 8 S §5.....00++eeseeee0 seer 80 

Amer Acad of Music. 

Amer Buttonhole ecoseee 

Central Transportation....... 38 46 383g 

Ins Co of NA ...... evcensevences 28% 


Cincinnati 7 3-10s.........00000 “10 a0 
Hestonville P R W....c..0+00 @ 10% 


Poultry—Chickens, per ib... = | in elevator, 270,219 bushels. 
1 


Spring Chickens “ ... 
Alive Ducks, o- 
Squabs, per pair... 
Lard, pr ime, So 
Live Cattle, - 
Live Calves, ” 
Prime ek, 
Spring Lambs, per head 
Potatoes, white, per | bri 
sweet, 


ro coal per, ape eoccees sreccsevccece ” 00@ 


Grapes per coca 
Watermelons, per 100. 
Canteloupes, per basket...... 
Greengages, per bucket...... 
Peaches, per basket........0+. 


‘Cheese, N Y Factory, per | ib. 


Western, 


8 
7| 


a 


Corn was fully Ye. lower for all de- 
liveries under unfavorable reports from 
other markets and a sluggish demand 
from all sources. The sales reported 
comprised about 7000 bushels in lots,. 
| including rejected at 47@48c.; steamer 
| at 48@49e.- ungraded mixed for locab 
| trade at 49@50c, Stock in elevator, 275,- 
| $18 bushels. i 


Oats were dull in low grades, and 
these constituted the bulk of the sup- 
ply, but really prime as ht lots were 
steady and in feir de We heard 
of sales of 11,000 bi Che's, in lots, in- 
cluding rejected at 26@27c.; mixed at 
26@27c.; fair and good white at 27@28¢., 
and prime do. at 29@29}4c.— Record. 
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